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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE ARMORIAL ACHIEVEMENT OF 
THE CITY OF OXFORD 


"THE ox allusive to the name appears on 

the “common seal of all the citizens 
of the city of Oxford,” Sigillum Commune 
omnium Civium Civitatis Oxenefordie, 
which was engraved in the early years of 
King John after the grant of a Royal Charter 
on 14 June, 1199. Before the end of the 
next century it appeared on the seals of the 
mayor and the Chancellor of the University,’ 
and on the counter-seal of the statute mer- 
chant, standing in a ford; on the last, the 
clerk’s seal, the pun is emphasized by the 
legend Bos Oxonie.* The first seal of the 
mayoralty is distinguished by a bush or spray 
of foliage in the background; in the second 
seal, of the late fourteenth century, this has 
become a tree and is accompanied by a small 
scutcheon of the arms of St. George, the 
Patron Saint of England and of the church 
of St. George in the Castle of Oxford. In 
1643, when the King made his headquarters 
in Oxford, Sir William Dugdale took a 
sketch of a roundel of glass “in a window 
of an house (Hosary Hall) near ye Castle of 
Oxon weh glasse had been removed from 
Osney Abbey”; it bore the ox in the ford 
with three crowned heads above it, those of 
St. Frideswide and her parents, and the 
legend Rex Didanus regina Safrida pater et 
mater Virginis Frideswide patrone nostre.* 
From this device the arms of St. Frideswide’s 
Priory were derived and afterwards those of 
the Oxford Diocese. 

The ox in a ford thus served as a common 
emblem for the city’s oldest corporations, but 
as it was not at first set upon a shield it must 
be regarded rather as a rebus than as a coat 
of arms. By the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury , however, when the fifth seal of the 
Chancellor was engraved, it had become a 


‘H. E. Salter, Medieval Oxford, p. 41; Oxford 
City Properties, frontispiece. 

*H. E. Salter, Balliol Deeds, p. 364; Oriel 
College Records, p. 494. 

* Birch, Cat. of Seals in B.M. i. 147, ii. 148; 
L. Jewitt and St. John Hope Corporation Plate ii. 


248. 
*Wood MS D19 (1) fol. 92; City ii. 160. 
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charge upon an armorial shield’; and the 
sixth seal, bearing the date 1429 on its dorse, 
has two shields, one with the ox, the other 
with the newly devised arms of the Uni- 
versity, a book between three crowns.® Con- 
temporary glass and illuminations show that 
the tinctures of the last were what they still 
remain,’ but there is no medieval record of 
the colours in the City shield; and when at 
last, in the late sixteenth century, that 
evidence is found, it is of conflicting 
character. 

The earliest painting of Oxford’s shield is 
on the map drawn by Ralph Agas in 1578. 
It has the headline Oppidi and shows the 
field bendy wavy sinister silver and gules 
edged with white, the ox silver and the ford 
proper, i. represented pictorially. The 
blazon given in Richard Blome’s edition of 
Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, 1677, ii. 176, 
is bendy wavy argent and azure an ox gules 
in a ford proper, though the accompanying 
illustration shows the field silver and the 
ford barry wavy silver and azure. The 
shield in Plot’s Oxfordshire, also of 1677, 
shows the field silver and the ford proper, 
with water-plants growing in it. Willis, 
Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 41, 1750, gives 
the arms as Guillim blazoned them. Con- 
temporary with the Agas painting is a 
carved armorial panel, dated 1577, now on 
the landing of the great staircase in the Town 
Hall and formerly in the old Assembly 
Room. A picture by Egbert van Heemskerk, 
dated Oxford 1687, in the Councillors’ Com- 
mon Room, shows that it originally formed 
part of a larger panel with the Royal Arms 
of Elizabeth in the medieval Gild Hall, 
rebuilt in 1751. Here the ox is not set upon 
a shield but is carved in the round, standing 
on a wavy base, and encircled by a ribbon 
bearing six roses and six fleurs de lis altern- 
ately. In the background are carved 
streamers, radiating from a ring in sinister 
chief and festooned above and beneath the 
body of the ox; they compare with Agas’s 
wavy bends. There are, of course, no 
colours. 

Even without the inscribed date and the 
Royal Arms the period of this carving would 
be obvious, for the ox is surmounted by a 
crested helm bearing a demi-leopard ram- 


* Oriel Records P\ iii. 3. 

* Wood, Fasti, ed. Gutch p. 44; Balliol Deeds 
. 365, 

' Greening Lamborn Oxford Vol. V No. i p. 34. 
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pant, crowned, holding a rose in his paws, 
and supported by an elephant on the dexter 
side and a beaver on the sinister; both beasts 
are collared and chained, the elephant having 
a plain collar, the beaver a ducal coronet; 
motto, Fortis est Veritas. No municipal cor- 
poration had such adjuncts to its arms before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by which 
time the College of Heralds had established 
a claim to superintend and register their use 
and to make periodical Visitations for that 
purpose. One such Visitation of Oxford- 
shire was made by William Harvey, Claren- 
ceux, in the summer of 1566; he died in the 
course of it, and his work was not completed 
until the Visitation of Richard Lee in 1574. 
Their joint record was edited and printed in 
1871 by W. H. Turner for the Harleian 
Society, together with Philpot’s Visitation of 
1634 


According to this, p. 119, “ye ancient 
armes apperteyning and belonging to the 
Cittie and Towne of Oxforde ” were certified 
by Lee to be Argent an ox gules armed and 
unguled or passing over a ford of water 
proper, and the “ Helme, Creaste and Sup- 
porters, graunted by mee Richard Lee, gent. 
alls portcullis, in my Visitacion maide 
Anno 1574” were: 

Crest: A demi-lion rampant guardant or, 
regally crowned of the first, holding between 
his paws a rose argent charged with another 
gules. 

Supporters: Dexter, an elephant ermines, 
eared, collared and lined argent, armed or; 
sinister, a beaver proper, ducally collared 
and lined or. 

Motto: Fortis est Veritas. 

It is stated, p. 240, that this achievement 
was modified by Philpot in August, 1634, by 
the addition of an azure ribbon encircling 
the shield, edged with gold and charged with 
four roses and four fleurs de lis gold, and 
by powdering the crest with fleurs of azure. 
But Philpot’s certificate, printed on the same- 
page, testifies that the “ exemplification ” 
then “approved and againe registred’ was 
that “ testefied and allowed in the former 
Visitac’on 1574 by Richard Lee Portcullis.” 
And the dated armorial panel in the Town 
Hall proves that the encircling ribbon, at 
least, was part of the achievement registered 
in 1574. Moreover the Chamberlains’ 
Account for August 1634 shows that the £5 
paid to Philpot and the 20s given to his 
followers were “in respecte that the said 
Heralds did forebeare to question any of our 
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Cittizens in particular ” and not as a fee for 
an addition to the arms.* 

Turner printed mainly from copies of the 
Visitations in the library of the Queen’s 
College, MS H31/132 and MS H28/129, 
neither of which contains any record of the 
City’s achievement. The Bodleian, however, 
has lately acquired a MS., Top. gen. C. 61, 
containing a copy of Lee’s Visitation of 1574 
which proves to be a duplicate of the Queen’s 
College MS. H31, written by the same hand 
but with more of the coats completed in 
trick. The first folio of this has a skilfully 
executed drawing of the whole achievement 
as recorded in 1574. This shows the field 
silver, the ox gules, horns gold, the base 
wavy silver and azure, the demi-leopard of 
the crest azure powdered with fleurs gold, 
royally crowned, and holding a rose gules 
charged with another silver, the elephant 
sable ermined silver (including the ears), the 
beaver vert, his tongue gold, his tail with 
scales of silver and azure; both supporters 
have gold collars with lines (not chains); and 
the shield is encircled by a ribbon azure, 
charged with five roses and five fleurs gold. 

Although Turner’s dates are thus seen to 
be mistaken, the blazon he attributes to the 
arms in 1574 corresponds very closely to 
the corporation seal* which at about that 
period superseded the ancient one that had 
served since the reign of John. Unfortun- 
ately the Chamberlains’ Accounts have-no 
record of payment for the making of this, 
but under the date of 10 August, 1566, they 
record a fee of 26s. 8d. “paide to the 
Quenes harrodes ” and of 41s. 8d. paid in the 
same month “to Mr. Mayor for the Quenes 
offycers.”® On 31 August, 1566, the Queen 
came to Oxford to stay for a week at Christ 
Church, accompanied by the Court and the 
local magnates including Sir Francis 
Knollys, High Steward of the City, Lord 
Lieutenant and Member of Parliament for 
the County,’® and Henry Norreys of 
Wytham and Rycote, Captain of the City 
Musters, who sat with Sir Francis Knollys 
as M.P. for Oxfordshire in the Parliament of 
1571 and succeeded him as Lord Lieutenant. 


*Council Acts, O.H.S. xcv p. 54. 
*Except that the rose of the crest, like that in 
the armorial panel, is single. 
‘th Turner, } bee» of the City of Oxford 
6. 


“1® In the Parliament of 1571 three of his sons sat 
with him, for the City, the County and Reading. 
See W. R. Williams, Parliamentary History of 
Oxfordshire; Willis, Notitia Parliamentaria iii. 83. 
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He was the son of that Sir Henry Norreys 
who had given his head to save the Queen’s 
mother; he was knighted by Elizabeth at the 
conclusion of her visit, and created Lord 
Norreys of Rycote in 1572. Now the new 
adjuncts to the arms which at about this 
time appeared in the City’s seal are clearly 
connected with the Queen’s visit: the golden 
demi-leopard of the crest, with its royal 
crown and rose derives from the royal 
insignia; the elephant was the crest and 
badge of Knollys; and the beaver was the 
supporter of the arms of Norreys.’? Harvey, 
Clarenceux, was in Oxford when the City 
was preparing for the royal visit, and it may 
be suggested that these preparations included 
an improved version of the municipal 
insignia to commemorate the occasion and 
do honour to the local magnates who were 
the City’s friends at Court. 

But if the achievement engraved on the 
new seal’? dates from 1566 Lee’s statement 
that he granted the crest and supporters in 
1574 must be taken with qualifications: it 
can mean only that he re-granted these addi- 
tions with modifications, the ribbon round 
the shield and the fleurs on the crest. Even 
so it is not clear if the supporters originally 
were chained or lined and what was the 
colour of the beaver and of the elephant’s 
ears and collar. The Heralds who in 1926 
supplied the Corporation with an exemplifi- 
cation of the arms contradicted their prede- 
cessors by reversing the tinctures of France 
in the crest and giving the green beaver a 
tail barry wavy instead of scaly; they gave 
the elephant silver ears and drew chains for 
cords though blazoning them as “ lines.” 

A beaver might well be given a tail with 
fish-scales of silver and blue; and green 
might be considered its “ proper ” colour by 
a herald who had never seen one—though 
the supporters of the fifteenth century shield 
of Norveys at Ockwells are coloured like 
otters. Wavy silver and azure was the usual 
convention for what was “proper” to a 
stream of “ford of water.” 

Anthony Wood who in 1658 made himself 
a copy of Lee’s Visitation, now MS. D. 7 (4), 
was unable to include in it the achievement 
of the City, and Sir Thomas Phillipps who 
printed a version in his Topographer in 1821 
found a similar difficulty, though the new 
Bodleian MS. was once actually in his collec- 

" Doyle, Official Baronage i. 104, i 


183. 
** Corporation Plate ii. 248; Lewis, rr 
Dictionary; Ingram, Memorials iii. 28. 
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tion. It is therefore no wonder that the 
modern examples painted on the Corpora- 
tion’s vehicles and its flag, on the doors of 
the City church and the Mayor’s Pew therein, 
and on the staircase of the Town Hall should 
agree only in differing from their earliest 
original, the achievement on the Elizabethan 
seal. But if people were content with 
ancient heraldry there would be no fees for 
modern heralds. 
E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


SOME NOTES ON THE EARLIER 
HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF 
WILBERFOSS OF WILBERFOSS 


"THE family of Wilberfoss—more lately 

spelt Wilberforce—has never had its 
historian, and the entries under “‘ Wilberfoss 
formerly of Wilberfoss”” and “ Wilberforce 
of Markington” in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ 
(1937 edition) are limited in historical 
reference. Its greatest figure, William 
Wilberforce, the Slave Emancipator (1759 
to 1833) has been, indeed, the subject of an 
extensive biography, and about several of 
his descendants prominent in the modern 
history of the Church of England much has 
been written. But references in all these 
works to the early history of the ancient 
stock from which their subjects sprang have 
been vague to such an extent that it might 
almost be inferred that the story of the race 
began with its greatest figure. Even Sir 
Reginald Coupland, in his well-known work 
on William Wilberforce, is incorrect in his 
references in such a way as to indicate the 
handicap he experienced from lack of 
historic material. The pedigree of Wilber- 
force of Markington in Foster’s “ Yorkshire 
Pedigrees” begins only with William 
Wilberfoss, Mayor of Beverley in 1642, and 
Sir Reginald seems to have consulted only 
this work, which deals with the younger line 
of the family, overlooking the existence of 
the pedigrees of the Visitations of 1584 
(Glover), 1612 (St. George), and 1665 (Dug- 
dale), the first two of which record the main 
line from the first of the name in about 1175. 
But these historical documents are to be 
found, not in the College of Arms, but in 
the British Museum, where, in the Harleian 
Collection they comprise folios numbered 
1394 (page 105), 1415 (page 854), 1420 


(pages 80 and 81) and 1487 (pages 312 and 
312b). Less than justice has thus been done 
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to a family whose existence and tradition 
are deeply rooted in the North of England, 
and in one instance at least, inaccuracy has 
credited William Wilberforce himself with 
continuing the main line of his family, which 
is not the case. 

The recorded history of the Wilberfoss 
family begins with Ilger, son of William of 
Eggleston in the County of Durham, who 
fought valiantly against the Scots in their 
invasion of England during the reign of 
King Henry II. This incursion ended 
disastrously at the battle of Alnwick in 1174, 
when Ilger of Eggleston, fighting under the 
banner of William de Kyme, Lord of 
Wilberfoss, so conducted himself that his 
Norman lord gave him his daughter 
Margaret de Kyme in marriage and the 
manor of Wilberfoss and other lands with 
her in dowery. Upon his marriage he took 
the name of Wilberfoss, and his descendants 
remained there from 1175 to 1710, when the 
manor of Wilberfoss was sold to the family 
of Wright of Bolton. 

Ilger of Eggleston came from Saxon stock 
of high distinction, for his great-grandfather, 
William of Eggleston, according to the 
tradition of the family, fought first at the 
battle of Stamford Bridge against Harald 
Hadrada, and later at the battle of Senlac, 
under King Harold in 1066. At Senlac he is 
credited with having killed eight Normans 
with his own sword, while at Stamford 
Bridge the tradition in the family is that he 
wielded the spear which, thrust from below 
the bridge, killed Harald Hadrada himself, 
who was defending it with great valour. The 
wielding of the spear in such circumstances 
is not perhaps a deed of prowess, but it had 
notable results. The battle, which was 
fought on Monday, the 25th September, 
1066, until quite recent times was com- 
memorated locally by what was known as 
“Spear Pie Feast,” which took place on the 


first Sunday after the 19th of the month and ~ 


was marked by the baking of special cakes 
upon which was imprinted a representation 
of the spear which killed the defender of 
the bridge. An eminent Yorkshireman has 
recently (1948) in a public speech referred to 
the Stamford cakes, when he said that their 
imprint of the spear commemorated the 
weapon with which Harald Hadrada de- 
fended the bridge. It seems highly unlikely 
that for over 800 years local celebration 
should have kept alive the memory of the 
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enemy’s weapon, and the tradition so long 
held in the Wilberfoss family, whose landed 
possessions were hard by, seems as much 
more correct as more reasonable. In this 
connection it is worthy of remark that when 
William de Kyme passed with his daughter 
the manor of Wilberfoss to Ilger of Eggles- 
ton, he included in the dowery land which 
extended to the bridge at Stamford, which 
lies about four miles to the northward of 
Wilberfoss. 

The family of Eggleston bore as their 
device “an eagle displayed sable” and this 
device persisted (on a shield argent) as the 
arms of the family after Ilger’s marriage 
with Margaret de Kyme. Eggleston lies 
beyond the River Tees just across the York- 
shire border in the County of Durham, 
about seven miles west of Barnard Castle, 
and it must in those days have been a con- 
spicuous nesting-place of the birds from 
which it took its name. 

Another tradition long held in the family 
is that of a reversionary right in the ancient 
barony of Kyme, through the marriage with 
Margaret, only daughter of William de 
Kyme. In the Visitation pedigrees of the 
Wilberfoss family of 1584 and 1612, already 
referred to, two Kyme generations—namely 
Philip and his son William, father of Mar- 
garet—are recorded. Until the latest edition 
of the ‘Complete Peerage’ was published it 
was generally understood that the Kyme 
barony existed for several generations before 
Philip Kyme was summoned by Writ to the 
Model Parliament in 1295. For instance, 
Banks, in his ‘Dormant and _ Extinct 
Baronage of England,’ records that Philip 
de Kyme, only brother of Margaret, was one 
of the Barons who attended the great council 
of the realm at London in 1177. Modern 
research, however, has failed to establish the 
issue of a summons to Parliament to any 
Kyme anterior to 1295, and on this negative 
ground the existence of an older barony is 
apparently rejected. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the heralds in 1584 and 1612 
included the two Kyme generations before 
Margaret unless it was that they then 
believed that her descendants had through 
her a right of inheritance. The Kyme 
barony, passing through Umfravilles and 
Talboys, became eventually merged in the 
earldom of Angus, and suffered eclipse with 
the greater dignity in the attainder of the 
Earl of Angus for rebellion in 1584. But 
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there can be no doubt that it had a separate 
existence, which is doubtless why it is still 
Officially regarded as being in abeyance. In 
1839 a petition in Parliament for the 
termination of the abeyance was unsuccess- 
fully prosecuted, and the tradition held for 
so long by the descendants of Margaret de 
Wilberfoss seems now at least to be rele- 
gated to limbo. 

After so active and martial a beginning, 
the family continued a more or less prosaic 
existence at Wilberfoss until 1710, when the 
lands it had held there for so long were sold 
and its connection with the place became 
severed. Meanwhile a younger son, Thomas 
Wilberfoss, settled at Beverley, whose 
grandson, William, and _ great-grandson, 
Thomas, were successively between 1674 
and 1712 Mayors of that capital town of the 
East Riding. The office of both was remark- 
able and one consequence was the adoption 
of the eagle of the arms of Wilberfoss as a 
quartering with those of Beverley on the 
Mayor’s chain of office. The first Mayor’s 
chain so quartered is now worn by the 
Mayoress and is an interesting example of 
the silversmith’s art dating from the early 
eighteenth century. The arms of Wilberfoss 
were subsequently adopted as the badge of 
the East Riding, and, differenced by a gold 
instead of a silver shield, have long been 
worn as a collar badge by the men of the 
East Riding Constabulary. A few years ago 
the East Riding County Council received 
from the College of Arms a grant of arms 
which included the “eagle displayed” of 
the time-honoured Wilberfoss arms. But 
alas, the herald who executed the coat did 
not apparently know the eagle’s origin and 
he has tinctured it blue. It is a sad instance 
of history and tradition becoming forgotten, 
and even a herald is not proof against 
ignorance and the forgetfulness which time 
takes with it. 

Yet another tradition of the Wilberfoss 
family is that Dora Wilberfoss, one of its 
daughters and a nun, was burnt at the stake 
in Beverley Market Place, from which 
melancholy occurrence the family fortunes 
are said to have declined. An extensive 
research has failed to establish the truth of 
this tradition, although it is recognised that 
all such martyrdoms were not recorded and 
that those noted in Foxe’s ‘Book of 
Martyrs’ are not exhaustive. True it is, 
however, that when Nunkeeling Priory was 
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surrendered on its dissolution on the 10th 
September, 1540, one of the nuns, Dora 
Wilberfoss, received a pension of £1 13s. 44, 
per annum. She was the daughter of Chris- 
topher Wilberfoss of Wilberfoss and was 
aged twenty-nine at the dissolution of the 
Priory, having been born in 1511. 

Between Ilger de Wilberfoss the warrior 
and William Wilberforce the man of peace 
the family of Wilberfoss of Wilberfoss pro- 
duced no great figure in the history of 
England, but with Cromwell they shared 
September as their month of destiny, and 
like all old families they are rich in tradition, 
And it is perhaps right that some of this 
should be recorded before it becomes lost 
by the passage of time and the eternal 
silence of the spoken word. 


HAROLD WILBERFORCE-BELL. 
Portington. 


UDALL AS TIMESERVER, PART II 


JN Part I of this article (cxciv. 119), I 

pointed out that scholars have been 
reluctant to admit that Nicholas Udall, 
author of Ralph Roister Doister, was a 
timeserver in religion; and I reviewed evid- 
ence from his biography pointing to his 
having given up Lutheran heresies, vigor- 
ously espoused the new Anglican faith, and 
attempted to redeem himself after his dis- 
grace at Eton by becoming one of 
Henry VIII’s supporters in the struggle 
against the Papists. Here I would continue 
and conclude that review. 

Under Edward, Udall continued his con- 
formity to the established religion and his 
pamphleteering against Catholicism. It may, 
indeed, have been to devote himself to this 
work that he had resigned from his vicarage 
of Braintree [W. D. Cooper, ed., Roister 
Doister (London, 1847), xxiv; G. Scheur- 
weghs, ed. (Louvain, 1939), xxiii]. He replied 
to the Devonshire and Cornwall rebels of 
1549 though Scheurweghs has suggested, 
from the author’s mode of addressing the 
rebels, that the reply in Royal Ms. 18 B. x, 
in the British Museum, is not Udall’s answer 
but that of Philip Nichols [“ On an Answer 
to the Articles of the Rebels of Cornwall 
and Devonshire,” The British Museum 
Quarterly, VIII (1933), 24f.]. Scheurweghs 
argument is to me not entirely convincing. 
It is still possible that Udall, as indicated by 
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a manuscript note, may have been the 
author of the reply long attributed to him. 
If so, though firm, Udall showed consider- 
able sympathy with the rebels, who are said 
to have been “stirred up by the sinister 
persuasion of certain sedicious papysts and 
traitors, whelps of the Romish litter” 
[Troubles Connected with the Prayer Book 
of 1549, ed. Pocock (Camden Society), 
p. 141]. If Udall, the author may have been 
thinking of his own reformation in season 
when he wrote: 

Now, your fault, good countrymen, though it be 

heinous, yet is it not utterly uncurable if you 
wil in season reform yourselves. Your blindness is 
miserable but yet possible to be brought again to 
light, if yourselves shall not love the darkness of 
wicked popery more than the clear light of God’s 
most holy word and gospel. (ibid., p. 144.) 
Catholic practices, “the filthy suddes and 
dragges of stynkyng poperie,” are declared 
“directly repugnant to Christ’s doctrine and 
to the holy bible”; they “do nothing ad- 
vance or further true religion, but hinder it” 
[ibid., p. 190]. 

Udall served the crown, moreover, in the 
capacity of a reporter and witness—a fact 
not always mentioned by his biographers 
[e.g. Cooper; Edward Arber, ed. (1869); 
Ewald Fliigel, in Gayley’s Representative 
English Comedies (New York, 1903), I; and 
C. G. Child, ed. (Boston, 1912)]. In 1550-51 
he acted as a witness in the examination of 
Stephen Gardiner about the test sermon 
which Gardiner had preached before the 
King June 29, 1548 [John Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, ed. Pratt (4th ed.; London, 
1877), VI, 97]. Udall was engaged, “‘ at the 
request of a noble personage of this Realme,” 
to take notes and give a report on the sermon 
and to certify his transcript before the King’s 
Commissioners. 

Doubtless in appreciation of these valy- 
able services, Edward rewarded Udall with 
valuable publishing licences: rights to print, 
reprint, and sell Peter Martyr’s Tractatus 
and Disputatio on the Eucharist, to reprint 
and sell the Bible in volumes for church and 
other use [Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Edward VI, Ill, 315]. Despite the circum- 
stances under which he had been dismissed 
from Eton, moreover, Udall was further 
benefited by an appointment as master to the 
Tower prisoner, Edward Courtenay, who 
was to become Philip’s rival for the hand of 
Queen Mary [Trevelyan Papers, ed. Collier 
(Camden Society), II, 31-33; cf. Froude, 
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History of England (New York, 1881), VI, 
49 and James Gairdner, Lollardy and Re- 
formation in England (London, 1913), IV, 
94-7, 100-102]. Further royal preferment 
was the presentation to Udall of a prebend 
in the Royal Chapter of St. George in Wind- 
sor Castle [Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials 
(Oxford, 1822), II, Pt. II, 267; Scheurweghs, 
ed., xlvj. Udall evidently did not begin his 
work at once; and additional evidence of 
Edward’s favour is the royal letter urging 
that Udall be given his stipend even during 
the period before he took up residence 
[Strype, ibid., p. 273]. By patent letters of 
March 26, 1553, moreover, Udall received 
preferment to the parsonage of Calborne, 
Newport, Isle of Wight [Cooper, op. cit., 
xxxi; Scheurweghs, op. cit., xlvii]. 

Thus we see Udall in the spring of 1553 
the holder of two Anglican livings which he 
obtained through royal representation after, 
and apparently as a result of, his service to 
the Crown by his writings against Roman 
Catholicism. His translations from Peter 
Martyr were among those Protestant books 
soon to be specifically prohibited [Strype, 
op. cit., III, Pt. I, 417f]. In the event of a 
change in the national religion, Udall’s 
position was more likely to prove uncom- 
fortable than that of most English church- 
men. Gardiner’s release from the Tower and 
what he would do thereafter were already 
being predicted. A Pore Helpe, the verse 
tract important in the dating of Roiste: 
Doister [T. W. Baldwin and M. Channing 
Linthicum, “The Date of Ralph Roister 
Doister, P.Q., VI (1927), 379-95 and Lin- 
thicum, “ A Pore Helpe and Its Printers,” 
The Library, 4th series, IX (1928-29), 
169-83], contains a threat which must have 
struck close home to Udall: 

But Hark, ye loulars, harke, 

So wel we shal you marke, 

That, if the world shal turn, 

A sort of you shal burn. 

Ye durst as well, I saye, 

Within this two yeres daye, 

As sone to run away, 

As such parts to play. 

(Strype, op. cit., II, Pt. II, 334.) 

Gardiner’s opponents here are warned, 
according to Professor Baldwin’s paraphrase, 
“that Gardiner’s will is perfectly good, so 
that if he lives, when the world shall turn 
and he has his way, he will have a fire 
prepared for them, within two years at 
most ” [P. Q., VI (1927), 381]. 
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Many other Protestant leaders had 
grounds for fearing Gardiner. Udall had the 
special ground of having furnished the 
testimony which led to Gardiner’s imprison- 
ment—far more reason, surely, for expecting 
death at the stake than most of the nearly 
three hundred English men, women and 
children soon to be put to death by that 
means [Froude, op. cit., VI, 494]. We may 
observe, also, that Udall by the spring of 
1553 had shown himself capable of changing 
his religious creed, without apparent struggle, 
from Lutheran to Roman to Anglican. 
Thus he appears to have had both of the 
pre-requisites for timeserving, the ability and 
the need. 

The accession of Mary and the return to 
power of Gardiner brought Udall not to his 
death but to what was probably the most 
prosperous period of his life. No doubt 
remembering her collaborator on the Para- 
phrase and his tribute to her, Mary favoured 
him as a dramatist at court. A royal warrant 
of December 3, 1554, instructs the Master of 
Revels to deliver to Udall whatever he might 
need “in settyng forthe of dyalogges & 
enterludes before vs for our regall dysporte 
and recreacyon ” and makes clear that Udall 
had produced plays at court for some time 
[Documents Relating to the Revels at Court, 
ed., Feuillerat (Louvain, 1914), p. 291; 
Scheurweghs, op. cit., xlix, and n. 2]. Gar- 
diner, despite the threat in A Pore Helpe, 
sent Udall not to the stake but back to the 
schoolmaster’s chair, presumably of the 
Lord Chancellor’s own school, and at death 
left him forty marks [Wills from Doctors’ 
Commons, ed., Nichols and Bruce (Camden 
Society), p. 43]. In spite of his disgrace at 
Eton, Udall received further advancement in 
the form of a mastership at St. Peter’s 
Grammar School, of Westminster Abbey 
[Scheurweghs, op. cit., 1]. How Udall 
cleared himself with Gardiner one can only 
guess; but it is likely that he may have met 
Gardiner frequently in the Tower while there 
teaching Courtenay. Thought to have 
favoured Courtenay’s suit of Mary [Froude, 
op. cit., VI, 101], Gardiner may have been 
inclined to listen to a good word Courtenay 
may have said for his tutor. This connection 
and others Nichols and Bruce seem not to 
have taken into account when they wrote, 
“ Udall must have reconciled himself to the 
old faith, to have become Gardyner’s ‘ schol 
maister’” [op. cit., p. 43]. 
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From the facts of Udall’s career prior to 
1553 we have seen that his character did not 
prevent his serving the time when time 
serving seemed called for. There remain two 
additional arguments, if mode be needed, in 
support of this view. First, the body of 
correspondence and other material relative 
to the Protestant exiles seems to contain no 
mention of Udall. It is hardly likely that he 
should neither have written his friends nor 
been mentioned by them had he remained a 
Protestant. 

Second, Thomas Mountain listed a “ mr 
vdall” among the five men who in 1553 
visited him in his cell for the purpose of 
persuading him to recant [Narratives of the 
Days of the Reformation, ed. Nichols (Cam- 
den Society), p. 186]. The identity of this 
Mr. Udall with the dramatist has, it is true, 
been questioned; “Who this was,” wrote 
Nichols, “does not appear: as it could 
scarcely be Nicholas Udall, once master of 
Eton school; who was ranged on the Protes- 
tant side ” [ibid., n. c]. To Child, who prints 
Montford for Mountain, this identification 
“seems wholly unjustified” [ed., p. 30] 
though Child does not state why. Scheur- 
weghs, too, seems not to accept this identifi- 
cation [op. cit., xlviii]. The only reason, 
however, advanced for not accepting it is 
Nichols’ objection that Udall was known to 
have been a Protestant. The same ground 
would permit doubting the established time- 
serving of other Protestants of the period. 
It would attempt to prove a man innocent 
by the strongest of testimony that he was 
guilty. For Mountain states: 

Al these laboryd me very sore for to recant, and 
if that I wolde grawnte so to doo, “ my lorde 
chancelor wyle delyver you, I dare saye, (sayed Mr. 
Chadsey,) and you shall have as good lyvynges as 
ever you had and better.” To whom I answ 
that “I wold not by (buy) my libertye not yet my 
lordys favore so deare, and to foresake my good 
God, as some of yow hafe done. 

(Narratives, p. 186.) 
Two aspects of this passage are of special 
interest: the promise of livings at least as 
good as, and perhaps better than, Mountain 
had ever had; and the implied rebuke in the 
words I have italicized. Applied to Udall the 
dramatist, the former helps to relate his 
probable recantation to his otherwise hardly 
explicable advancement after 1553. Since 
Udall is the one man of Mountain’s five 
visitors known ever to have been a Protes- 
tant, the latter may indicate that Udall the 
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dramatist was probably one of the “ some of 
* whom Mountain accuses of having 
become timeservers. 

The case against Udall lacks the final 
evidence of 2 signed recantation, but the 
weight of all the evidence from his biography 
appears to indicate that Udall was a time- 
server in religion. This conclusion is not 
contradicted by the fact that Udall, I think 
in 1553, could parody the Roman rites for 
the dying and dead in Roister Doister [ed. 
Scheurweghs, II, 2074-2109] since “the 
audience probably sensed and Udall prob- 
ably intended no satire but simply a time- 
worn but timely literary convention” 
(Edwin S. Miller, “ Roister Doister’s 
‘Funeralls,” §. P., XLIII (1946), 57]. It 
may be strengthened somewhat by a proper 
interpretation of the closing lines of the 
play [see “The Prayer for the Queen in 
Roister Doister,” University of Texas 
Studies in English, XXVII (1948), 222-233]. 


WILLIAM PEERY. 
The University of Texas. 


GEORGE SILVER 


EXCEPT for a treatise on the use of the 
two-handed sword in the Harleian 
MSS. (3542), George Silver’s Paradoxes of 
Defence (1599) is believed to be the earliest 
work on fencing written by an Englishman. 
Itis not, however, the first manual published 
in English, for actually it is a counterblast 
to Vincentio Saviolo’s Practice with the 
Rapier and Dagger, which appeared four 
years earlier, both books being dedicated to 
Saviolo’s patron, the Earl of Essex. 

The original manuscript, once in the 
possession of Sir’ Samuel Meyrick, was 
bought in 1892 by the British Museum at 
the Lawrence sale for the low figure of £11, 
though the printed book is so rare that the 
late Mr. Archibald Corble was only able to 
trace nine existing copies, for two of which 
£98 and £100 were asked respectively. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. W. London discovered in the 
British Museum another holograph manu- 
script by Silver entitled Bref Instructions on 
my Paradoxes of Defence. He transcribed 
it, and, later on, the late Colonel Cyril 
Matthey, of the London Rifle Brigade, col- 
lated London’s transcription with the 
original. Colonel Matthey and Captain 
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Alfred Hutton were so convinced that this 
manuscript, which does not seem to have 
been published in Silver’s time, was such an 
important complement to the Paradoxes that 
Matthey republished the Paradoxes in 1898, 
adding to them the Bref Instructions (George 
Bell & Sons). 

Both Mr. Egerton Castle and Captain 
Hutton have commented fully upon Silver’s 
treatises, but neither of these great authori- 
ties on the sword seems to have explored 
the interesting question who George Silver 
may have been, nor does the notice of 
Silver in the D.N.B. shed further light 
upon him. However, Silver himself gives us 
three clues from which we can identify him. 
The first is, that he blazons himself ‘ gentle- 
man,’ a quality not lightly to be assumed in 
his day, the second is, that he makes two 
casual references to Southampton which 
suggest that he may have been a Southamp- 
ton man, and the third is, that he mentions 
a brother named Toby. 

Following up these hints, we find a 
pedigree in the Visitation of Hampshire 
(Harleian Society Publications, No. 64) which 
proves Silver’s claim to be armigerous to be 
amply founded, for he was in direct descent 
from Sir Barthelmew Silver, a Hertfordshire 
man knighted by Edward II. The Visitation 
shows that George was the eldest son of 
Richard Silver of Ropley, com. S/ton, and 
that the third of his brothers was Toby. He 
married Mary Heydon, of a Norfolk family, 
on 24th March, 1579/80, at St. Clement 
Danes Church in the Strand, the statement 
in the pedigree being confirmed by reference 
to the Registers of St. Clement Danes. 

While the dates of George Silver’s birth 
and death are not yet traced, we might 
deduce from the above that he must have 
been born a little previous to 1560, and that 
he was still alive in 1622, the last date of 


the Visitation. J. D. AYLWARD. 


*‘A DOGGE, SO BADE IN OFFICE’ 


"THE latest formal discussions of the text 
of King Lear, Dr. Greg’s,* Dr. Kirsch- 
baum’s, and Dr. Duthie’s,’ describe the 


* The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (Oxford, 
1942), p. 94. f 

*The True Text of ‘King Lear’ (Baltimore, 
1945), p. 59. 

* Shakespeare's ‘ King Lear’: A Critical Edition 
(Oxiard, 1949), pp. 81-82. Dr. Duthie follows Dr. 

Teg. 
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reading of the first Quarto: ‘a dogge, so 
bade in office’ (IV. vi. 164) as a mishearing 
of the Folio version: ‘a Dogg’s obey’d in 
Office.’ If this is really so it is difficult to 
guess what the reporter‘ thought he heard. 
It could hardly have been ‘so bad in office’ 
(as the compositor of the second Quarto 
interpreted the first Quarto’s reading): bad 
does not sound particularly like -bey’d, in 
Shakespeare’s English or in ours; and, in 
any case, why the final —e in Quarto? 
The error can more easily be explained 
as originating in a misreading of the copy 
for Quarto:* if it read ‘a dogges obaide in 
Office,’ then bade is a minim misreading; or 
if it read ‘a dogges obeide in office,’ then 
bade is an a/e and minim misreading; ‘ 
and in either case the rest of the error is 
due to misdivision. W. J. B. Owen. 


“Or the ‘scribe,’ according to Dr. Duthie, op. 
cit., p. 82 

5 Both Greg and Duthie in their reviews of 
Kirschbaum (R.E.S. XXII (1946), 230-234; M.L.R. 
XLI (1946), 326-330) point out that several errors 
in Quarto described by Kirschbaum as mishearings 
are more likely to be misreadings; neither notices 
this example. 

*Cf. a somewhat similar error: uncorrected 
Quarto contaned: corrected Quarto temnest (for 
contemnest), noted by Duthie, op. cit. p. 357. 


CLAUDIUS AND THE CURSE 
OF CAIN 


Fie, tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reason most absurd, whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 
From the first corse till he that died to-day, 
‘This must be so.’ (Hamlet, I. ii. 101-6.) 
F,PITORS have not noted how important 
it is that the ‘ first corse’ was that of 
Abel, though Roy Walker (The Time is Out 
of Joint, London, 1948, p. 16) points out 
how in ii. 101-2 ‘as though inspired by 
some demon of perversity, Claudius re- 
bukes Hamlet in words that mortally offend 
his suffering soul, words which characterize 
the very sins of which Claudius is himself 
guilty. This ‘perversity’ is heightened 
when Claudius’s mind turns to the archety- 
pal death which has such a terrible meaning 
for him. The audience would know its Bible 
too well to miss the point, which later comes 
to the surface of Claudius’s mind: 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 
A brother’s murder. (Il. iii. 37-8.) 


The word ‘ cry’ is scarcely fortuitous. There 
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is an ironic contrast between the ‘ cry ’ attri- 
buted (a little oddly) to the voice of reason, 
and the cry of the brother’s blood that 
followed the first death (Genesis, iv. 10). In 
two of the passages in which Shakespeare 
elsewhere refers to Cain and Abel he uses 
the word ‘cry’ (Richard II, I. i. 104; Henry 
VIII, I. i. 68). And in one of the others in 
which Cain is mentioned the construction is 
rather like that in the present passage: 


For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 
(King John, Ill. iv. 79-81.) 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


A PORTRAIT-MINIATURE OF JOHN 
MILTON (See “N. & Q.” 4th S. IV. 
July 17, 1869, p. 56)? 

I HAVE in my possession an oval miniature, 


in colour, of John Milton, executed on 
vellum by Thomas Flatman in 1667, of 





which an illustration from an _ enlarged 
photograph accompanies this note. In 1667 

2J.C.J. asked (at the reference) whether there 
was any authentic portrait of Milton when blind, 
and stated that he believed he had one by Cooper. 
No reply appears to have ever been received by the 


Editor to this query. 
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on 
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Milton, then aged about fifty-nine, was 
totally blind. It was in this year that 
‘Paradise Lost’ was published. 

The original miniature measures 24 in. by 
l}in. and is signed T. F. (conjoined), with 
the date ‘ 1667 ’ just above the right shoulder. 
It shows Milton with a fresh complexion, 
grey-blue eyes, light-brown hair, wearing a 
dark-blue cloak and white collar. The 
colouring is extraordinarily brilliant. Half 
of the background is dark grey, the other 
half a grey-blue sky with dark-blue and pale- 
pink shafts of light across it. 

The miniature has recently been examined 
by the Assistant Keepers of the National 
Portrait Gallery and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and they regard it as an exquisite 
specimen of Flatman’s work. 

Mitford gives this description of the poet: 
“Milton, in his youth, is said to have been 
eminently handsome. He was called the 
Lady of his College. His complexion was 
fresh and fair. His hair, which was of a 
light brown, was parted in front, and hung 
down upon his shoulders. He was of a 
moderate stature, or rather below the middle 
size. His eyes were of a greyish colour; and 
when he was totally deprived of sight, he 
says that they did not betray the loss. His 
voice and ear were musical.’ 

Todd, upon whom Mitford appears to 
have drawn, says: “ Milton had a very fine 
skin and fresh complexion . . . his features 
were regular; and when turned of forty, he 
has himself told us, he was generally allowed 
to have had an appearance of being ten years 
younger. His eyes were of a greyish colour; 
which when deprived of sight, did not betray 
the loss. At first view, and at a small dis- 
ely was difficult to know that he was 


According to Peck (1740), Milton’s eyes 
were black at twenty-six, but blue at sixty.‘ 

This Flatman miniature of John Milton 
was given to my great-great-grandfather, 
William Falconer, M.D., F.R.S., of 29 Cir- 
tus, Bath, in 1810, by Captain Samuel 
Macconell, who bought it in Bath at the sale 


*See ‘The Life of Milton,’ by the Rev. John 
Mitford, prefixed to The Poems of John Milton 
: e Edition of the British Poets), vol. I (1866), 


Xe, 
*See The Rev. H. E. Todd, ‘Some Account of 
ha and Writing of John Milton,’ ed. 2 (1809), 


“See Mitford (supra), p. xvii. 
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of the effects of an old lady, who claimed to 
be a descendant of the poet. Captain 
Macconell, who was then residing at 8 
Miles’s Buildings, Bath, married in 1782 
Miss Mary Chetham, a first cousin of Dr. 
W. F., and aunt to Admiral Sir Edward 
Chetham-Strode, K.C.B., of Southill House, 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 

Dr. William Falconer was a keen student 
of Milton, and, in 1800, the Rev. Charles 
Dunster addressed to him his ‘ Considera- 
tions on Milton’s Early Reading, a work 
intended to show Milton’s obligations to 


Joshua Sylvester. J. P. E. FALCONER. 
5 Brunswick Place, Bath. 


NELL GWYN’S HOUSE IN PALL MALL 


AFTER a hundred years of speculation, 
the facts about Nell Gwyn’s house in 
Pall Mall have finally come to light. 
Recently, while collecting material for a new 
biography of Nell, I learned that five original 
deeds to the property had been in the 
possession of Augustin Daly, and had been 
sold in 1900. They are now in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York, where I was 
privileged to examine them. Of the five 
deeds, one is dated December 1, 1676; the 
others from April 3 to 6, 1677. The imme- 
diate occasion for this flurry of documents 
was the elevation to the peerage of Nell’s 
two sons by King Charles II. The King’s 
intention seems to have been mainly to 
provide a property settlement for Nell’s 
younger son, Lord James Beauclerk. 

The most informative of the deeds is that 
of April 3, 1677, two huge parchment sheets 
fastened together and tagged with half a 
dozen wax seals. Most of it is devoted to a 
history of the Pall Mall house from 
September 29, 1660, when the area known as 
“the Pall Mall fields” was leased to Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, by its owner, 
Queen Henrietta Maria, for a term of 
twenty-one years. By a series of later grants, 
St. Albans’ lease rights were extended to a 
total of eighty years, ending in 1740. 

According to this history, on April 1, 1665, 
St. Albans leased to Sir Thomas Clarges a 
portion of the area which contained “ Two 
ffaire brick Messuages or Tenements thereon 
built and erected.” On November 11, 1667, 
Clarges leased to Sir William Coventry one 
of these houses on a plot described as 
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contayneing in ffront thirty three foot and 
an halfe of Assize or thereabouts and 
extending in depth from the front thereof 
which abutteth unto Pell Mell street afore- 
said north unto St James Parke wall south 
scituate lyeing and beinge betweene a 
Messuage tenement and ground then in 
the occupacon of the Countess of Portland 
on the East and another messuage tene- 
ment and ground then in the occupacon of 
the said Sir Thomas Clarges on the west. 
On February 3, 1670, Coventry sold his lease 
rights to Nicholas Leake, Earl of Scarsdale, 
who in turn, on April 1, 1671, sold to George 
Hewitt, who was acting as Neli’s trustee. 
Hewitt assigned the property to her on 
July 21, 1671. Nell’s lease was to run 
for and dureing all the rest and residue of 
the said Several and respective termes of 
ffive and ffifty yeares and three quarters 
of a yeare [from September 29, 1664] 
which by course and effluxion of time 
were then to come and unexpired. 


In other words, the house was leased, not 
given, to Nell until 1720. By a Privy Seal 
deed of September 10, 1674, St. Albans got 
a further lease of twenty years on the 
original Pall Mall area, with Nell’s house 
specifically described. Presumably if she 
lived until 1720 she would have to move out 
or make new terms with St. Albans. 

All of this contradicts the accepted tradi- 
tion that Nell refused a leasehold and would 
not accept the Pall Mall house until it was 
“conveyed free” by an Act of Parliament. 
Undoubtedly she accepted a leasehold, but 
perhaps under protest. On August 25, 1673, 
we are told that ““ Madam Guinn complains 
she has no house yet” (Williamson Letters, 
I, 184). 

On December 1, 1676, the King, by a deed 
under the Privy Seal, granted to William 
Chiffinch and Martin Folkes, who acted as 
agents for both Nell and St. Albans, the 
reversion and inheritance (after 1740, when 
all lease rights ended) of the property now 
occupied by Nell, and in addition the rever- 
sion and inheritance of three and a half acres 
of land described as “the Lay Soyle 
[Laystall?] Veseys Garden, and Watts 
Close.” This tract was to compensate 
St. Albans for releasing his rights to Nell’s 
house. The next deed was the indenture and 
history of April 3, 1677, at the conclusion 
of which St. Albans and all his agents joined 
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hands and seals in guaranteeing Nell free 
and unmolested possession of her 

“To Have and To Hold,” for the remainder 
of all of St. Albans’ lease rights, that is, 
until 1740. On April 4, 1677, Nelk signed 
the third deed, delivering her new leasehold 
rights in trust to Lawrence Hyde and 
William Fanshaw. 

By the fourth deed, dated April 5, 1677, 
Chiffinch and Folkes released to Nell’s 
agents, Molins and Groundes, their rever- 
sion and inheritance of her house after 1740, 
By the fifth, a somewhat more inclusive and 
repetitious deed, dated April 6, 1677, 
Chiffinch and Folkes released to St. Albans’ 
agents their rights in the other property 
described in the Privy Seal deed on 
December 1, 1676. From this document we 
learn the purpose of all these indentures: 
the house in Pall Mall was to be for “ the 
only use and behoof of the said Ellen 
Gwinne for and during the term of her 
naturall life, . . . and from and after her 
decease, to the use and behoofe of the Right 
Honorable James, Lord Beauclerc.” After 
James, his older brother, Charles, Earl of 
Burford, was to inherit. 

Finally, at the conclusion of this series of 
grants and deeds, Nell had absolute rights 
to the property until 1740 (as guaranteed by 
St. Albans and his assigns) and the reversion 
and inheritance in perpetuity after that date. 
At long last her house was “ conveyed free.” 


J. HAROLD WILSON. 


POPE AND HORACE 


[N vol. 4 of the Twickenham Edition of 
Pope’s words, Imitations of Horace, 
John Butt comments (p. xliii): ‘“‘ The text 
which Pope habitually used has not been 
discovered.” Although I cannot collate the 
Elzevir edition of 1629 with Pope’s Latin 
text, since this edition is not available, | 
have never heard the story disputed that this 
is the edition which Pope always carried with 
him, and which Bolingbroke most likely 
examined when he suggested the idea of 
imitations to Pope. The volume passed 
through the hands of Warburton, Dr. Smith 
of Corpus Christi College, and 
Brotherton. It is at present in the library 
of the University of Leeds. Pope surely used 
more than one edition of Horace, as we al 
do; but if he did not follow the text of his 
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Eilzevir, he may possibly have noted his 
variant readings in it, which would explain 
his aberrations from the normal text. 

RALPH HAGEDORN. 


University of Wisconsin. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE QUEEN’S 

OWN ROYAL WEST KENT REGIMENT 

THE following books, pamphlets, articles, 
etc. 


., Telate to the 50th and 97th 
Regiments of Foot, two distinct regiments 


Date of 

Publication Author 

1836. J. MacCarthy, late 50th Regt. 

1837. Major J. Patterson. 

1840. Major J. Patterson. 

1856. Catherine M. Marsh. 

1857. Lt.-Gen. Sir Wm. Napier. 

1875. Lieut. (afterwards Col.) T. H. 
Brock. (Ed.) 

1888. H. M. Stephens and H. M. 
Chichester. 

1892-1895. 

1895. Col. A. E. Fyler. 

1899, Anon. 

1900. 6H. M. Chichester and G. 
Burges-Short. 

1903. John Stirling. 

1905. R. de M. Rudolf. (Ed.) 
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which were united in 1881 as the Ist and 2nd 
Battalions, The Queens Own (Royal West 
Kent Regiment). After the First World War 
the brackets were removed from the regi- 
ment’s title. The works are arranged in 
order of date of publication and, unless 
otherwise stated, were published in London. 
Books devoted to auxiliary battalions of the 
Regiment have been included in the list. 
Previous contributions by the present com- 
piler on The East Surrey Regiment and The 
Dorsetshire Regiment appeared in Notes and 
Queries, 24 Jan., 1931, and 4 Mar., 1939, 
respectively. 


Title of Work 


“Recollections of the Storming of the Castle 
of Badajos.” 2nd ed. 

“ Adventures of Captain John Patterson, with 
Notices of the Officers of the 50th, or Queen’s 
Own Regiment, 1807-21.” 

“Camp and Quarters, Scenes and Impressions 
of Military Life.” 2 vols. 

“Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars, 97th 
Regiment,” portrait. 

“The Life and Opinions of Gen. Sir Charles 
James Napier.” 4 vols, portraits. “Lives” of 
this distinguished 50th officer were also written 
by W. N. Bruce in 1885 and Gen. Sir Wm. 
Butler in 1890. 

“* The Queen’s Own Gazette.” (Dublin.) Purely 
a 50th paper up till 1881. Now published 
monthly at Maidstone. 

Articles in “Dictionary of National Biography” 
on the notorious Col. Despard and the much 
calumniated Sir Hudson Lowe, both formerly 
of the 50th. 

“The Queen’s Own Gazette Almanack.” 
Copies are still preserved in the British Museum 
Library. 

“The History of the 50th or (The Queen’s 
Own) Regiment to 1881,” col. plates, maps and 
plans. 

Articles in “Navy and Army Illustrated,” 
11 March and 5 August, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of 2nd Bn. 

Chapter in “ Records and Badges of the British 
Army.” Similar brief histories of the regiment 
are included in W. Richards’s “ Her Majesty’s 
Army” (3 vols. 1886-1892) and Major J. H. 
Lawrence-Archer’s “ The British Army ” (1888). 
Chapter on the 2nd Bn. in “ Our Regiments in 
South Africa, 1899-1902.” 

Pamphlet outlining the regiment’s services. 
(H.M.S.0.) 
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1906. Walter Wood (as told to) 

1909. Col. J. Bonhote. 

1913. Lt.-Col. J. J. Anderson, C.B., 
K.H. 

1919. Lt.-Col. H. A. Waring, D.S.O. 

1920, Anon. 

1921. 

1921. H. J. Wenyon and H. S. 
Brown. 

1923. Major C. V. Molony. 

1924. C. T. Atkinson. 

1933. Capt. H. N. Edwards. 

1934. Capt. R. O. Russell. 

1937. Anon. 

1942. Michael Joseph. 

1947, Brig. N. S. Whitty, D.S.O. 


DAFFODIL AND NARCISSUS: SOME 


TH 


flowers. 


RECENT NOTES 


IS is a year of freakish advance in 
Already on March Ist the 
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Chapter in “ Survivors’ Tales of Great Events” 
relating to Sikh War experiences. 
“ Historical Records of the West Kent Militia,” 
col. and other plates. Relates to 3rd and 4th 
Bns. of the Regiment. 
“Recollections of a Peninsular Veteran,” 
portrait. 
“A Short History of the Queen’s Own (Royal 
West Kent Regiment).” Compiled for the use 
of the Ist Bn., then stationed at Gravesend. 
“A Short History of the Queen’s Own (Royal 
West Kent Regiment),” col. plate. (Aldershot, 
“Soldiers Died in the Great War, 1914-1919.” 
Part 53. (H.M.S.O.) 
“ The History of the 8th Bn., The Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent Regiment, 1914-19,” illustra- 
tions and maps. Printed for private circulation, 
“* Invicta,’ With the Ist Bn., The Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent Regiment in the Great War,” 
illustrations and maps. 
“The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 
1914-19,” portraits and maps. 629 pages. 
“A Short Record of the Colours of The Queen’s 
Own Royal West Kent Regiment.” Reprinted 
from “The Queen’s Own Gazette.” Profusely 
illustrated. (Maidstone.) 
“History of the 11th (Lewisham) Bn., The 
Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 
1914-18,” illustrations. 
Article on the Regiment in “ United Services 
Review,” June 10, 1937. 
“The Sword in the Scabbard.” Author served 
in 9th Bn. 
Article on the Regiment in “Our Empire 
Today.” Feb., 1947. 

J. Pane. 


Why, I believe, if one was to say the 
truth, twas nothing but that poor yellow 
flower, that grows about our orchards, 
and if so, the verse might be thus trans- 
lated in English: 





daffodils in the Wild Garden at Kew were 
beginning to make a good show. They 
reminded me that I have now brought them 
nearer Shakespeare’s time in his country life. 
John Ray’s standard Latin ‘ Catalogue of the 
Plants of England,’ 1670, has a few scraps of 
English and among them he notes that 
daffodils grew “abundantly” in Warwick- 
shire. The strange indifference of the 18th 
century to the flower reaches positive scorn 
in Pope. Spence in his ‘Popiana’ asks, 
“Pray, what is this asphodel of Homer? ” 
Pope replies : 


“‘ The stern Achilles 
Stalked through a mead of daffodillies.” 


The verse is in the Odyssey, XI, 539, where, 
as in XXIV, 13, the “ asphodel meadows” 
is the place “where dwell the souls, the 
phantoms of men unborn.” Pope might have 
known that the Greek asphodel is not our 
English daffodil. In the ‘ Journals’ of White 
of Selborne, edited by Walter Johnson, 1931, 
extracts are given of the first appearance of 
flowers from 1768 to 1793. There is one 
reference only to daffodils, March 16, 1792, 
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which I had missed. Spenser’s pretty 
references are familiar, but what about his 
idea of the time of the flower’s appearance? 
In the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ for January 
he writes : 
Whilome thy fresh spring flowrd, and 
after hasted 
Thy sommer prowde, with Daffadillies 
dight. 


I am afraid he must rank as a poor 
observer with Bulwer Lytton, one of the 
most accomplished in learning of our 
novelists. I had noted in one of his latest 
pooks, ‘Kenelm Chillingly, a daffodil in 
hay-time. Were there none on view at Kneb- 
worth in the spring-time? 

The daffodil is still called by botanists, 
Narcissus pseudo-narcissus, which seems an 
odd sort of description. The early use of the 
form “narcisse” suggests that the word 
came into English from the French. It is 
ranked among ‘ Words from the Persian’ in 
Tract No. 41 of the S.P.E. But my friend 
R. A. Nicholson, the most accomplished 
Persian scholar of recent years, regarded the 
Persian form as a loan-word from the Greek, 
like “ afiun ” for opium. Narcissus is usually 
derived from the Greek narke, numbness, 
which has also given us “ narcotic.” Bacon 
supports this derivation in his ‘ Proserpine or 
Spirit” under ‘ The Wisdom of the Ancients.’ 
The fable is concerned with the vivifying 
power of the earth and subterraneous 
bodies : 

And it is elegantly added, that Proserpine 

was ravished whilst she gathered narcissus 

flowers, which have their name from 
numbedness or stupefaction. 


¥. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


ROM the Bishop’s Transcripts of 
Brampton, Cumberland : 

1735/6. David ye son of Mr. Robert 
French in London bap. 4 Jan. [He was 
buried of April 19, 1741, as son of Mr. 
Robert French of London.] 


1742. Mr. George Snowdon of Derby & 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dean married with a 
licence Sept. 7. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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A CLEAN SWORD AND A DIRTY 

BIBLE.—On page 96 of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society’s Report for the 
year 1915, ‘The Book and the Sword,’ we 
read the following: 

‘In the early years of the last century one 
of the King’s Scottish regiments was quar- 
tered at Edinburgh Castle. To that regiment 
belonged certain grave and God-fearing 
Officers, who had a curious custom; every 
evening after mess, they drank this standing 
toast: A CLEAN SWORD AND A DIRTY BIBLE. 
These officers were not afraid of fighting; 
they had faced death many a time. But be- 
cause they were veteran soldiers, they under- 
stood that war must always be terrible, even 
at its best. And because they were Chris- 
tians, they knew that killing men can never 
be other than an awful duty. And so they 
desired, if possible, to keep the sword un- 
drawn. Yet if it must be drawn, they prayed 
that it should always serve the stainless cause 
of honour, that it should only flash in the 
sunshine to keep covenants sacred, to guard 
the innocent and to protect the weak. That 
was their ideal of a clean sword. Again, by 
a dirty Bible the officers meant a Bible 
whose leaves are so thumbed and frayed 
with constant use... .” 

Can any reader help me to find out which 
regiment this was? Obviously it should be 
the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) which 
has a glorious religious tradition behind 
it but from ‘ Military Customs’ by Major 
T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S., xx. p. 37, 
it seems that although the wine is passed 
round the Table for the Loyal Toast no toast 
is drunk, because in the old days of the 
Covenanters it was one of their ideals that 
there should be no drunkenness and no 
drinking of toasts. If this is true of the Loyal 
Toast it must certainly be true for all toasts. 
The B.F.B.S. cannot find the origin, so they 
informed me, although they have looked. 


B. N. F. BRIGHT. 


O WAS WHO IN THE SUDAN?— 

I need dates and places of birth and 
death of the following: 

De CoéTLoGon Pasha, Henry Watts 

Russell (b. 1839). Formerly of the 15th and 

70th Foot, afterwards of the Egyptian army. 
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He served under Lieutenant-General W. 
Hicks Pasha and, for a brief period at the 
beginning of 1884, was deputy governor- 
general of the Sudan. His regimental 
records, the Public Record Office, the War 
Office and the Egyptian Government 
archives, finally long hours at Somerset 
House, have failed to yield a clue. 

CuHELU Pasha, Alfred, chief engineer of 
the Sudan from 1876 and a prominent 
member of the Egyptian Civil Service. His 
Le Nil, le Soudan, l' Egypte (Paris, 1891) won 
the Ch. Grad prize of the Geographical 
Society of Paris. Neither the Egyptian 
Government archives nor the records of the 
Geographical Society of Paris contain the 
facts required. 

Du Bisson, Raoul, Comte, believed to be 
a scion of a Norman family ennobled by 
Louis XVIII. He attempted in 1864-5 to 
found a politico-agricultural colony on the 
eastern border of the Sudan to the embar- 
rassment of the Egyptian Government and 
may later have been implicated in the Paris 
Commune. I have asked in vain the help 
of the archivist of the department of Cal- 
vados and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


RICHARD HILL. 


UMPHREY EDWARDS.—I shall be 
grateful for information about a Welsh 
doctor (medical) named Humphrey Edwards 
who lived—and presumably practised—in 
Wales between 1732 and 1788. No details 


of locality. 4, A, Moraan, Librarian. 
Conservative Club. 


MAJOR ANDREW CATHCART (d. 

1882): HIS DIARY.—He was a 
younger brother of Sir John Andrew Cath- 
cart, 5th Bart. of Carleton, Ayr, Scotland. 
He resigned from the Army in 1846 as a 
Captain and was travelling with George 
Ruxton when the latter died in St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S.A., in August of 1848. He later 
joined the expedition to California led by 
Col. Fremont. A third of the expedition 
died in the mountains but fortunately Cath- 
cart survived. He became a Major in the 
Crimea. I shall be glad if any reader can 
help me to find his diary. 

CLyDE H. Porter. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MOTHER:— 
In ‘Frances Trollope, Her Life and 
Literary Works, 2 vols., London, 1895, by 
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Frances Eleanor Trollope, it is stated op 
page 8 that Frances Trollope (née Milton) 
was the daughter of the Reverend William 
Milton, some time Vicar of Heckfield in 
Hampshire by his wife a Miss Gresley; 
allusion is made to their children “ jesting” 
about their illustrious Norman blood.” 
When I read this I supposed this Miss 
Gresley to be of the Gresleys of Drakelow 
in Derbyshire, but I have been unable to 
find this Gresley-Milton marriage in any 
pedigree of the Drakelow Gresleys. Can 
any one say who Mrs. Milton’s ancestors 


were? EpGAR H. CANTWELL. 


HE ‘PRIEST’S HAT.’—Do ministers of 
the National Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian) who chance to bear arms ever 
use the ‘ priest’s hat’? Do Protestant clergy- 
men in Continental countries who bear arms 
ever use the ‘ priest’s hat ’? 


EpGar H. CANTWELL. 


AN BAPTISTE VAN HEFFEN—I 

should be much obliged for any data of 
any work or works of this Belgian sculptor 
in England. 

From particulars supplied from Belgium, 
there are only three of his works in that 
country, and these were purchased for the 
nation by the government. 

I have just acquired a bronze of three 
horses, by Van Heffen, said to be the only 
work of horses he ever made, also that at 
one time they belonged to a Duke of West- 


minster. Ivor HUGHES. 


jum SHELLY.—Can any one give pat- 
ticulars of the career and writings of 

John Shelly who wrote an article in the 

Church Quarterly Review for April 1912 

entitled “ Rhythmical Prose in Latin and 

English ”? W. S.D. 
Guildford. 


"THE TARBUCK FAMILY.—The Billcliff 
Tarbuck mentioned in my query “ The 
Tarbuck Family ” (cxcii. 501) appears to be 
the Billcliff Tarbuck son of Peter Tarbuck 
of Southampton who was apprenticed to 
Thos. Morley Citizen and Tin plate worker 
in 1724. 
it could be that this Peter was the son of 
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Robert Tarbuck, see “ Tarbucks in Hamp- 
shire” (cxciii. 319) who, in his will dated 
January 30 1715 mentions three sons 
Thomas, Peter and James. This Robert was 
2 ‘Silk Thrower’ in Southampton, and may 
have migrated there from London when the 
Huguenots set up a silk industry there. On 
the other hand he may be a connection of 
the John Terbuck of Romsey Abbey. 

The son of Billcliff Tarbuck, also called 
Bilcliffe (spelt thus), came to London from 
Henley-in-Arden and lived in King Street, 
Moorfields, in 1767. He was in business as 
a tin-plate worker with other members of 
the family in Shoreditch. 

Can any one give me any further informa- 
tion, especially in connection with the silk 
industry at Southampton? Also it would 
seem that Robert may have been a member 
of the Congregationalist Church at South- 
ampton in view of the fact that he was a 
witness to the Will of Robert Thorner a 
member of that community. 


R. E. T. WILvtiaMs. 


CHAMLEY FAMILY.—Any infor- 
mation on (a) firm of Edmund Chamley 
& Co., Liverpool, 1808. 

(b) Father and brothers or sisters of 
George Chamley, Kendal, 1781-1851. 

(c) Descendants of Adam and Mary 
Millard, Daniel Alty, Thomas Yeates Alty 
living Manchester, Lancs., and Cumberland 
1851; possibly also Ireland. LR.C. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR ABROAD (1682- 
3), GEORGE SMITH.—I am interested 
in locating this manuscript. It was once 
among the manuscripts at Condover Hall, 
Shropshire and is mentioned in the Fifth 
Report of the Royal Commission of His- 
torical Manuscripts, Part 1 (London, 1876), 
p. 338. It was probably sold by auction, but 
I have been unable to trace it. Can any 


reader help me? ALBERT ROSENBERG. 


MILITARY CENTENARIES.—Does this 
_ Or next year mark the centenary or 
vemtenary of the birth or death of a notable 

British soldier? J. PAINE. 


COURT LEET.—It is reported in the 
_ Press that twelve freeholders, consti- 
tating the Court Leet of the Manor of 
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Spaunton, Yorkshire, recently met to decide, 
under powers dating from Norman times, 
their course of action regarding the exten- 
sion of a garden, which caused an encroach- 
ment on common land in the village of 
Lastingham. They afterwards removed the 
fence, without opposition. 

Does this indicate that the Court Leet still 
possesses legal powers which have not been 
taken over by modern local authorities? I 
was under the impression that where a court 
leet is still held, it survived only as a pictur- 
esque ceremony, and that it had been de- 
prived of its legal authority under the Law 
of Property Act, 1922, and other statutes. 


G. S. HEwIns. 


DENMARK HOUSE, 1706.—Opposite 
pages 309 and 313 of Needham and 
Webster’s “Somerset House Past and Pre- 
sent” are plans of Denmark House in 1706. 
These are apparently taken from a book. 
What was the book, and where are the 
originals to be found? R. A. BELL. 


F{PISCOPAL CHAPELS OF LONDON.— 
Is it true that these chapels did not 
come under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London, that they could be used by any 
one who paid for the lease (the incumbent 
and the lessee seem to be usually the same 
person) and were sometimes used by Dis- 
senters? When did the Berkeley Chapel, 
Berkeley Square, and Eaton Chapel, Eaton 
Place, cease to exist? )\qary PHILLIPs. 


NEW CHRISTIAN NAME.—Many 
parents invent Christian names for 
their children. Here is a case in point. 

A friend of mine in the Highlands wished 
to name her first daughter after her mother 
(whose name is Mary) and also after her 
husband’s mother, who bears the name of 
Henrietta, so she took the name of Marie, 
which is Gaelic for Mary, and the last 
three letters of Henrietta, thus forming the 
name of Marietta, which she gave her child. 

It would be interesting to hear of other 
such combination of parents’ Christian 


names. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, 
by Castle-Douglas. 
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GPRANGER BARRY (cxciii. 432).—Mr. 

P. W. Montague-Smith is in error in 
thinking that the ancestry of the above had 
not been already deduced from the house of 
Santry. The pedigree herewith is in the 
handwriting of G. D. Burtchaell, Athlone 
Pursuivant, by whom it was drawn up for 
me in 1913. 


Richard Barry, Alderman, d. 1648, m. 
Anne Cusack. 

1. James, created Lord Santry. 

2. Edmund of Tobberbonny, co. Dublin, 
m. 1st—Hobart; 2nd—Elinor, daughter 
of Dowdall of Monktown. 

WILLIAM of whom next. 

Thomas, d. unm. 1632. 

Humphry of Kilcair, m. Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Charles Forster, Alderman. 
Richard, d. 1673. 

Mary, m. Sir James Donellan C.J.C.P. 
Frances, m. Henry Kenny. 

Lettice, d. 23 Aug. 1637, m. John 
Gibson, Ald. 

Anne, m. Thomas Springham, Clerk of 
the Pipe. 


Rev. William Barry, Rector of Killucan, 
will 2 Dec. 1692, proved 6 Sept. 1695. m. 
ilst—Margery (d. 25 Nov. 1645), daughter 
of Rev. Edmund Donellan. 

1. Richard, b. 8 Oct. 1636, B.L. Will 
25 July 1699, proved 15 Aug, 1699, 
and left two daughters: 

1. m. John Lock. 
2. Sara, m. John Clements. 

2. EDMUND. 

3. James, m. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Timothy Avery. 

. Mary, m. John Cole. 

Anne, m. M. Tindall. 

Margaret. 

Frances. 

Elizabeth, m. Rev. Miles Swiney. 


He married 2nd—23 Nov. 1648, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Kedagh Kelly. 
1. Charles, b. 10 Mar. 1660. 
2. Abigail. 
3. Rose. 
4. May, m. Stephen White. 
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EDMUND Barry, b. 17 April 1639. 
1. Thomas, will 11 Sept. 1721, proved 
19 June 1727. m. lst—Mary... 

John, Henry, Charles, Elizabeth, 
Winifred, Eleanor. 

2. Charles, Captain. 

m. 2nd—1672, Catharine, daughter of 

Thomas Spranger. 

3. Henry left 
Richard. 
Spranger. 


Henry. 
4. WiLwiaM, will 17 Mar. 1759, proved 
July 1764. 
1. SPRANGER, will proved 13 Jul, 
1777. m. Anne Dancer. 


2. WiLLiaM, m. 22 Oct. 1725, Eliza. 


beth Norton (?) 
1. Jane, m. Buthran (?). 
2. Barbara, m. (1) Baker; (2) 
Stratford. 


Tuomas U. SADLEI. 


"THE THIRD OF THREE UNPLACED 
LUMLEYS  (clxxxi. 316,  clxxxy, 
161, and cxciv. 35)—The “ Astounding 
Marriage” at Northallerton, Co. Yorks., in 
1782, of George Lumley of that place, at 
the age of 104, to a lady but 19 years of 
age has, of itself, long been known. For, as 
I showed at the two first references, it was 
duly recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of the time, though the youthful bride’s 
Christian name was not there given and her 
maiden name was there spelt “‘ Denning.” 

Seeing, however, that I have known some 
to think that “ 104,” as the bridegroom’s age, 
must have been a printer’s error, it is 
pleasant indeed to find that the printer made 
no error. 

Moreover, the discovery by Mr. L. H. 
Chambers—at the third reference—of the 
locality of the marriage is of singular interest 
to myself, as showing that the bridegroom— 
thus born in or about 1678—was likely to 
have been of Yorkshire origin. 

I have throughout felt certain that he did 
not belong to the Northants Branch of the 
ancient Northern Family of Lumley; and, 
hence, my exclusion of his marriage from my 
consecutive Records of the Lumleys which 
appeared in N. & Q. during 1947 and 1948, 
subsequently republished in revised form a8 
an independent pamphlet or monogra 
(The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts) ia 
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1948, noticed at cxciii. 544. The now dis- 
covered entry of the marriage confirms that 
certainty. 

Three questions, however, remain: (1) 
Who and what was he? (2) Was Yorkshire 
his actual county of origin? (3) Who were 
his parents? 

Any assistance towards the answer to any 
of these three questions would, indeed, be 


welcome. L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


RICHARD MARTIN, M.P. (1754-1834) 
(cxciii. 456).—On Friday, January 30th, 
1834, the “‘ Times” made reference to the 
death of Richard Martin (1754-1834) in the 
following terms—‘“ The evening papers 
announce the death of Mr. Richard Martin, 
the late eccentric M.P. for Galway. Accord- 
ing to these accounts Mr. Martin died at 
Boulogne on Monday, the 6th inst., in the 
eightieth year of his age.” Thus contem- 
porary accounts speak concerning the clos- 
ing scene of the colourful existence led by 
“Dick” Martin, duellist and animal wel- 
fare proponent. For some considerable 
period of time, the whereabouts of his 
burial place has been a mystery. The 
only true account of Martin’s death can be 
deduced from the death certificate. This I 
have been fortunate enough to peruse, and 
now reveal this document, so interesting and 
unique to students in antiquarian matters: 
Extrait des Registres aux Actes de Décés. 
de la Ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Département du Pas-de-Calais 


L’an dix huit cent trente quatre et le dix 
janvier, quatre heures du soir, per devant 
Nous, Augustin Louis MARTINET, Adjoint 
faisant pour l’empéchement du Maire les 
fonctions d’Officier Public de l’Etat Civil de 
la Ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer, département 
du Pas-de-Calais. Sont comparus les sieurs 
George STUBBS, tenant cabinet littéraire, 
igé de cinquante cinq ans, et Louis CIVET, 
menuisier, Agé de vingt neuf ans, tous deux 
demeurant en cette ville et amis du ci aprés 

é, lesquels Nous ont déclaré que 
Monsieur Richard MARTIN, _rentier 
demeurant en cette ville, natif d’Annar, 
Comté de Galway (Irlande) 4gé de quatre 
Vingts ans (les noms des pére et mére n’ont 
pl nous étre fournis). Epoux de Harriett 
EVANS, est décédén en son domicile hier & 
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quatre heures du soir, rue de l’'Ecu, n 6. Et 
a le premier comparant signé, le second 
ayant déclaré savoir faire aprés lecture. 

Délivré en l’'Hdtel de Ville de Boulogne- 
ed le dix janvier mil neuf cent quarante 
neuf. 


The body was interred in the Esat Ceme- 
tery, a burial ground used by persons of the 
Protestant faith. Along with many other 
graves in the vicinity, Martin’s was destroyed 
during an air raid on the town in September, 


1944, ANDRE HAMILTON. 


E DAVEY OF YOXFORD, 1786 (cxciv. 

* 84).—The D.N.B. devotes two columns 
to David Elisha Davy of Yoxford, Suffolk, 
antiquary, 1769-1851. Ipswich Public 
Library is believed still to have a collection 
of notes compiled by the late J. Sim Earle, 
F.S.A., on D.E.D.’s kinsman Henry Davy of 
Ipswich, architect and landscape-painter (see 
D.N.B.), including genealogical notes on the 


said D.E.D. CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


BADGE OF LORD WENLOCK (cxciii. 

p. 554).—Account of Luton Church in 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, vol. 
IV., has description of Wenlock tomb and 
heraldry, with a sketch, p. 47, of the badge, 
a Rudder, “in a north window.” Date of 
sketch c. 1785. Subject missing when 
Lysons printed Magna Brit., vol I (Beds.), in 


1806. E.A.G.L. 


‘PLONPLON’ and ‘NINI’ (cxciv. 83). 
—The gold box inscribed to the 
Emperor Alexander II of Russia (then 
Tsarevitch) in 1841 would seem to have been 
a gift from Prince Jerome (1814-1847 
“Nini”?) and Prince Napoleon (“ Plon- 
plon”), the sons of Napoleon’s brother 
Jerome, one-time King of Westphalia, and 
Princess Catharine of Wiirttemberg; and to 
have been sent to mark the occasion of their 
sister Princess Mathilde’s marriage with 
Prince Anatole Demidoff on November 1, 
1840. Probably it was conveyed to the 
Tsarevitch by Princess Mathilde herself, and 
presented to him when she was in St. Peters- 
burg, on March 12/24, 1841. 
The two Princes and Princess Mathilde 
were the Tsarevitch’s second cousins: the 
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Empress Maria Feodorovna of Russia (wife 
of the Emperor Paul I), the Tsarevitch’s 
paternal grandmother being their great-aunt 
on their mother’s side. Ivor GUEST. 


F NOT THE ROSE LIVED NEAR THE 
ROSE (cxciv. 18, 108).—Bartlett’s Fami- 
liar Quotations (quoting from A. Hayward’s 
Introduction to Mrs. Piozzi’s Autobiography) 
ascribes this saying, Je ne suis pas la rose, 
mais j'ai vécu avec elle, to H. B. Constant 


1767-1830. Mary PHILLIPS. 


YANITY FAIR QUERIES (cxciii, 523).— 
Mrs. Lutener’s School at Kidderminster 
taught Reading, English Grammar, History, 
Geography with the use of the Globes, the 
construction of maps and plain and orna- 
mental needlework (Worcester Journal, 11th 
July, 1822). This, with the addition of 
Astronomy, was the average curriculum, 
judging from many such advertisements 
which I have noticed Mary PHILLIPS. 


MAN WITH A FEMALE CHRISTIAN 
NAME (cxciv. 103).—Having initiated 
the interesting correspondence on the sub- 
ject of A Woman with a Male Christian 
Name (cxciii. 216, 326, 416, 569), and learnt 
that one reason for that custom was that a 
child was often put under the patronage of 
the saint on whose day it was born, I may 
be permitted to refer to the reverse custom, 
that of giving a female Christian name—and 
in some cases adding a male name—to a 
male child. 

That was at times due to illegitimacy. 
That practice is revealed in certain scan- 
dalous chronicles of the eighteenth century. 
One example of this is found in the case of 
an eighteenth-century Duke, whose Christian 
name was William. By a milliner named 
Charlotte Spencer he had a natural son, who 
was fancifully but aptly named Charlotte 
William. This is proved by reference to the 
Téte a Téte Memoir published in The Town 
and Country Magazine, 1777, vol. ix, page 
121, and by other writers. 


MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 


[UNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (cxciii. 

524; cxciv. 64).—At a marriage solem- 
nised at the Church of S. Stephen, Walbrook, 
on Aug. 22, 1745, both the bride and bride- 


groom had very strange Christian names, 
The entry reads as follows: 

“Stanes Chamberlayne, Esq., of Royes 
Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, and Thermutes 
Smith, of Hoddesdon, Hertford, s., Sctd by 
him to me Tho. Wilson.” 

L. H. CHAMBERS, 


ENGTHY PLACE-NAMES (cxciii. 524), 
—I can vouch for the reality of the 
Anglesey village name of fifty-eight letters, 
It is written in full on the railway platform 
indicator, for fun or publicity, I dare say— 
but the form Llanfairpwligwyn is official in 
the Post Office. Like other “ Llan—” names 
in Welsh, most of the name is descriptive, 
“Llanfair” simply means “St. Mary's 
Church,” and needs obviously some topo- 
graphical distinguishing additions. In this 
case, the word is made up as follows: Llan- 
fair-pwll-gwyn-gyll-goger-y-chwyrn-drobwll- 
llan-disilio-gogo-goch. It means “The 
Church-of St. Mary-in the hollow-of white 
hazel-near - the - swirling - whirlpool - at the 
church-of St. Tisilio-at the red cave,” and 
this is a perfectly correct description of its 
situation. The full name is nowadays rather 
a curiosity than a name, but its authenticity 
is undoubted. 

There are plenty of other long descriptive 
names in Wales which are not ordinarily 
contracted, e.g. Llansantffraid-glyndyfrdwy 
(St. Bridget’s on Dee); Llanrhaiadrymmoch- 
nant (Church by the Waterfall in Swine 
Valley);  Llanfihangelgegeurglyn (St 
Michael’s at the mouth of the glen), and so 
on. Every syllable in these names, as in the 
longest of all of them, has a real meaning 
and all combine to give a careful description 
of the situation of the church. 

H. Extis ToMuinson, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot, 


GACK (cxciv. 39).—Skeat suggests that it 

has travelled to all countries with the 
story of Joseph; he says that all languages 
borrow it from the Hebrew. It appears in 
the following languages: 

Dutch, zak; German, sack, sac, sach; 
Icelandic, sekkr; Swedish, sikk; Danish, 
Polish, Czech, Serbian, Albanian, sak; 
Gothic, sakkus; Italian, sacco; Spanish, 
Portuguese, saco; French, Irish, Gaelic, sac; 
Hebrew, saq; Welsh, sach; Coptic, sok; 
Latin, Saccus; Anglo-Saxon, sacc; Greek, 
sakkos; Hungarian, zsak; Russian, cak. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
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The Library 





‘HEAVEN UPON EARTH’ AND 
‘CHARACTERS OF VERTUES AND 
VICES.’ By Joseph Hall, edited by Rudolf 
Kirk. (Rutgers University Press, $5.00.) 


FOR the last eighty years Bishop Hall’s 

prose work has been too much over- 
shadowed by more fashionable seventeenth- 
century reputations, and a revived recogni- 
tion of its merit and interest is overdue. To 
print Heaven upon Earth and Characters of 
Vertues and Vices in one volume was an 
excellent idea. The Characters illustrate with 
vivid sketches of contemporary types and 
manners the ethical doctrines expounded in 
Heaven upon Earth, which in its turn leads 
us to appreciate the serious purpose under- 
lying the witty and lively Characters. 

With the help of the editor’s introduction, 
the two works enable us to see why Hall was 
acclaimed in England and on the Continent 
as ‘the English’ or ‘the Christian Seneca.’ 
Mr. Kirk points first to Hall’s ‘ Senecal’ 
style and notes the characteristics of sim- 
plicity, naturalness and directness which 
distinguish it from the ‘Ciceronian’ style 
with its internal balance and its elaborated 
syntax. Next he analyses in detail Hall’s 
synthesis of the Stoic ethic which concen- 
trated on the achievement of tranquillity of 
mind in this world and the Christian belief 
in divine Grace and in the possibility of joy 
from the willing submission to the will of 
God. This moral philosophy, appealing to 
the Christian and also to the scholar who 
teverenced the classical virtues, was valued 
by Hall’s contemporaries not only in Eng- 
land but even in Roman Catholic countries. 
This is demonstrated by the very interesting 
material collected by Mr. Kirk in his section 
on the translations of Hall’s two works into 
Latin, French, German and Italian. 

Characters of Vertues and Vices is the 
first formal book of Theophrastian charac- 
ters in English, and therefore has its place in 
literary history. Mr. Kirk rightly takes it for 
granted that he need not enlarge on the 
considerable literary merits of the book. He 
agrees that the characters of Virtues are less 
iMteresting than those of Vices. The illu- 
minating discussion of the technique and 
structure employed by Hall is illustrated by 
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a full analysis of ‘ The Busie Body ’; and this 
part of the Introduction is a particularly 
welcome contribution to the study of this 
subject. One is glad to see that the editor 
does not follow Grosart in suggesting that 
the portrait of ‘The Male-content’ is a 
belated attack on Hall’s old enemy, Marston. 

The decision to reprint the texts from the 
folio Works of 1634 may perhaps be ques- 
tioned. Though the principle of printing 
from the last edition published in the 
author’s life-time is generally speaking a 
sound one, it can be applied to any given 
text only with the greatest caution. In this 
case, the folio of 1634 was not the last of 
Hall’s life-time: a later edition was pub- 
lished in three issues, two dated 1647 and 
one 1648. Furthermore, a collation of some 
of Hall’s writings through the series of folios 
from 1617 to 1647 shows the text in a steady 
deterioration, disguised to some extent by 
the regularizations and emendations (usually 
wrong) of the printing-house proof-corrector. 
Mr. Kirk brings no evidence that his two 
texts are exceptional. Lacking proof that 
Hall intervened with corrections in any of 
the folios, and judging from Mr. Kirk’s 
evidence of authoritative correction at an 
earlier stage, one suspects that the proper 
copy-text for Heaven upon Earth was the 
edition printed by Lownes in 1606, corrected 
where necessary from the authoritative 
readings of the first edition, printed by 
Windet. Similarly, for the Characters, the 
copy-text seems to be that edition of 1608 
which Mr. Kirk shows, by ingenious and 
convincing arguments, to be the second. But 
since the editor reverts to the earlier read- 
ings wherever the 1634 folio shows any 
significant variant, these objections are not 
very serious. Indeed, the preference given to 
the late folio may be wise: the typographical 
usages, punctuation and spelling of that 
period are closer to modern usages and 
present fewer difficulties to the general 
reader; and one does not expect this reprint 
to be read only by specialists. 

The Explanatory Notes are brief but 
useful. A few puzzles remain that deserve 
the attention of readers of Notes and 
Queries. Among them we may suggest that 
the Straits (p. 212) which a ship needs a 
direct North Wind to approach, a West 
Wind to enter, and a South or a South-East 
Wind to return from, look more like the 
Straits of Gibraltar than those of Magellan. 
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The word ‘ ouerly’ (p. 212) should perhaps 
be glossed ‘ careless, off-hand, casual’ rather 
than ‘ supercilious, imperious.’ Hall uses it 
with this nuance in Virgidemiae, III, iii. 2, 
in Quo Vadis? XV, and in The Righteous 
Mammon (1618) sig. D3v. The form 
* momentanie’ (p. 214) occurs in the Quartos 
of Midsummer Night's Dream, I, i. 143. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson. The New Shake- 
speare. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.) 

iw is a thankless task for any Shakespeare 

editor, this of preparing the text and 
history of ‘ Titus Andronicus’ for the press. 

The editor tells us that Robert Burns stopped 

the reading of this play at Act II, scene 3, 

and threatened to throw the book into the 

fire. It is an outrage on any reader’s feel- 
ings and sacrilege to associate it with the 
name of Shakespeare; and the essay in 
literary detection the editor pursues in the 
Introduction and Notes is not likely to in- 
terest many general readers, though I have 
met one Shakespeare worshipper who is de- 
lighted with and even convinced by it. Ex- 
perts on the University wits, whose rival 
claims to authorship of the play are dis- 
cussed here, are few and far from agreed on 
the allocation of the various parts of the play 
to the claimants; nor does this matter much 
to the Shakespeare-lover. To Professor 

Wilson he will be grateful for dissociating 

Shakespeare completely from the first Act of 

Titus Andronicus and showing how on every 

ground this is certain. The suggestion that 

the barbarous off-stage human sacrifices of 

Tamora’s eldest son and the slaughter of 

Mutius by Andronicus in the first Act are 

typical horrific insertions like those made in 

the Spanish Tragedy is plausible. 

In his treatment of the rest of the play 
(Acts II to V) Professor Wilson makes two 
suggestions that are interesting but not, I 
think, convincing, in his effort to make good, 
on grounds of style and spirit, the external 
evidence that Shakespeare was concerned 
with the writing of the play: firstly that 
Shakespeare retouched some of the most 
horrible and outrageous scenes in the spirit 
of burlesque parody; secondly that Shake- 
speare was really caught by possibilities of 
character and situation elsewhere and 
touched the text with living fire. Notable 
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examples claimed are: Lavinia appealing to 

Tamora for instant death to save her from 

violation : 

“For ‘tis not life that I have begged go 

long . 7 
Poor I was slain when Bassianus died ” 
and the passage praised by Professor Sir 

Walter Raleigh where Aaron, taking up his 

own black bastard in his arms, discovers 

his own passion of paternity. I do not my- 
self find either of these effects beyond the 
reach of the University wits (including 

Marlowe) nor do I feel in them the compul- 

sion of Shakespeare’s style. T. S. Eliot has 

pointed out how Marlowe’s Barabas bur 
lesques his own vein: 

“ As for myself, I walk abroad o’ nights 
And kill sick people groaning under walls, 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells,” 

etc. 

This sort of comic villainy is really very 

common in Greene, in effect parodying 

Marlowe’s swelling vein, and indeed his jibe 

at Shakespeare smacks of it. 

Nor do I feel convinced that the play can 
have been written just at the time claimed 
by Professor Wilson, i.e. 1593-4. Jonson's 
reference is not to be lightly set aside; he 
was a stickler for accuracy and his i 
five-year limit seems likely to be accurate, 
The date can hardly be later than the 
Armada year. 

Johnson’s contention that Shakespeare 
could not avoid some lapse from perfection 
or correctness in any ten lines of poetry 
should be balanced by the proviso that he 
can never escape detection beyond this. Itis 
not fair to take one line, two, three or four 
Webster in lyric and in dialogue could be 
Shakespearean for so long. The happy lines 
cited by the advocates seem often to me 
be very like the handiwork of others. 

“ The birds chaunt melody on every bush 
The snake lies rolléd in the cheerful sun.” 

Pretty lines, but Shakespeare No. 


aaa 





ERRATUM 
exciii. 519, column I, line 28, for puchrius 
read pulchrius. 
Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 


article which has already appeared, correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme 





diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the 
te) 


tion in question is to be found. 
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